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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Italian  Army:  The  Ordinary  Soldier.  From  the  analysis  of  the  past,  the  instrument  of  the 
future. 


AUTHOR:  Major  Rodolfo  Sganga,  Italian  Anny. 

THESIS:  The  paper  identities  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Italian 
conscript  troops  in  performing  Peace  Support  Operations.  Then,  it  offer  a  pattern  to  translate  such 
aspects  into  doctrine,  training  and  organizational  changes  to  adapt  them  to  a  volunteer  Army  in 
order  to  successfully  face  future  challenges. 


DISCUSSION:  As  the  number  of  nations  that  deployed  soldiers  to  perform  peace  support 
operations  tasks,  grew  in  size,  one  thing  became  clear:  no  anned  forces  in  the  world  had  done  any 
major  preparation  for  the  new  mission.  The  large  majority  of  soldiers  deployed  in  these  operations, 
most  of  the  time  improvised,  some  time  made  the  most  out  of  a  strong  combat  training,  others  tried 
to  adapt  a  strong  warrior  spirit  to  peacekeeping.  For  many  it  was  and  still  remains  a  frustrating 
activity,  others,  however  found  the  new  mission  more  appropriate  and  in  line  with  their  mind-set. 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  doctrinal  publications  or  field  manuals  have  been  produced  to 
understanding  peacekeeping,  the  shift  from  warfighting  and  the  warrior  mind-set  to  peacekeeping 
and  the  peacekeeper’s  mind-set  is  extremely  slow.  However,  one  thing  is  clear  today  and  it  is  that 
many  of  the  skills,  whether  practical  or  mental,  associated  with  peacekeeping  are  of  great 
importance  to  dominate  “the  battle  field”  of  the  future.  While  war  has  become  an  increasingly  more 
sophisticated  technological  effort,  peace  support  operations,  but  also  stabilization  operations  and  the 
so-called  phase  four  emphasize  the  “human”  factor,  with  its  ability  to  observe,  to  assess  and  to  act 
according  to  practical  wisdom.  In  simple  words  the  technological  warrior  is  going  to  be  successful 
in  the  traditional  battlefield,  yet  the  warrior  that  is  going  to  win  the  aftennath  needs  different  skill, 
where  human  is  central.  In  this  context,  we  identified  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Italian  troops  in  performing  military  operation  in  response  to  CE  and  we  offered  a  point  of 
view  on  how  to  translate  such  factors  into  doctrinal,  training  and  organizational  changes  in  order  to 
allow  the  future  army  to  be  successful  in  CE. 


CONCLUSION:  It  is  clear  enough  that  in  addition  to  the  standard  military  tasks  assigned  to  the 
combat  forces,  the  future  Anny  should  be  able  to  efficiently  undertake  a  wide  range  of  activities 
related  to  the  economy,  living  conditions  and  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  Country  where 
operations  are  conducted.  In  this  context,  the  reorganization  of  the  future  Anny  with  the 
development  of  a  multi-role  component  to  be  built  up  in  parallel  to  the  combat  component,  will 
enhance  its  capabilities  to  successfully  deal  with  CE.  The  specialized  training  and  education  to  be 
provided  to  all  the  personnel  in  the  units,  in  conjunction  with  the  perception  of  a  “less  wanior” 
soldier,  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  military  to  interact  with  other  organizations.  This  factor  will 
definitely  help  to  overcome  the  natural  friction  developed  among  all  the  diverse  actors  and  it  will 
powerfully  contribute  to  build  an  effective  partnership  with  many  of  them. 
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Introduction 


This  paper  focuses  on  Complex  Emergencies 1  (CE)  as  the  most  probable  fonn  of  future 
conflict.  It  emphasizes  that  factors  such  as  responsibility,  commonsense,  empathy  and  aptitude  to 
accept  uncertainty  play  a  significant  role  in  the  performance  of  military  contingents  deployed  in 
response  to  CE.  Such  qualities  characterize  the  nature  of  the  conscript  Italian  soldier  and  they  can 
explain  the  success  of  the  Italian  troops  in  CE.  Today,  such  traits  have  been  inherited  by  the  Yearly 
Service  Volunteer,  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  conscript  in  the  Italian  Army.  This  paper  offers  a 
standpoint  on  how  to  convert  such  virtues  into  doctrinal,  training  and  organizational  changes  in 
order  to  allow  a  modern  volunteer  Army  to  face  future  challenges. 

In  this  context,  all  the  military  power  factors  are  pertinent  to  our  study. 

Military  power  is  the  result  of  two  factors:  human  and  physical.  The  physical  factor  is  the 
warfighting  hardware;  from  the  organizational  structure  of  the  military  instruments  to  the  means 
used  by  the  soldiers  to  fight.  The  human  factor  consists  of  two  different  components:  psychological, 
and  intellectual.  The  intellectual  component  is  represented  by  doctrine  and  procedures  adopted 
within  the  military  organization.  The  psychological  aspects  are:  effective  leadership  personnel, 
management  and  motivation.  While  the  material  aspect  is  strictly  related  to  innovations  and 
improvements  of  technology,  the  intellectual  but  especially  the  psychological  are  linked  to  the 
development  of  training  and  education. 

As  the  number  of  nations  that  have  deployed  soldiers  to  perform  peacekeeping  -  and  more 
broadly  peace  support  operations  tasks  -  grew  in  size,  one  thing  became  clear:  no  armed  forces  in 
the  world  had  done  any  major  preparation  for  the  new  mission.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  doctrinal 
publications  or  field  manuals  have  been  produced  to  understand  peacekeeping  and  although  now  a 
large  number  of  courses  on  peacekeeping  training  are  available  and  taken  by  a  growing  number  of 
soldiers,  the  peacekeepers’  mind-set  still  does  not  really  exist.  The  shift  from  warfighting  and  the 
warrior  mind-set  to  peacekeeping  and  the  peacekeeper’s  mind-set  is  extremely  slow.  While  war  has 
become  an  increasingly  more  sophisticated  technological  effort,  peace  support  operations,  but  also 
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stabilization  operations  and  the  so-called  phase  four,  emphasize  the  human  factor,  with  its  ability  to 
observe,  to  assess  and  to  act  according  to  practical  wisdom.  In  simple  words  the  technological 
warrior  is  going  to  win  in  the  traditional  battlefield,  yet  the  warrior  who  is  going  to  be  successful  in 
all  other  environments  needs  different  skill,  where  the  human  is  central. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  those  factors  are  preserved  and  transmitted,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  reasons  why  a  country  performs  better  than  others  in  CE. 

Complex  Emergencies 

According  to  British  General  Obe  Applegate  Complex  Emergencies  are  international 
crises  characterized  by  a  lack  of  consensus  among  the  intervening  parties  concerning  the  ends  to 
be  achieved,  the  ways  to  be  followed  and  the  means  to  be  used  in  order  to  resolve  the  crisis.4 
The  environment  in  which  CE  develop  is  characterized  by  several  aspects.  They  usually  develop 
in  a  multidimensional  setting  characterized  by  an  internal  and  violent  social  turmoil,  that  can  be 
generated  from  asymmetrical  economic  growth,  religious  differences,  ethnic  and  tribal  identities, 
lack  of  democracy  or  total  breakdown  of  authority.  The  outcome  is  a  complicated  situation 
characterized  by  widespread  infrastructure  damages,  economic  collapse,  poor  or  non-existent 
health  care,  massive  movement  of  displaced  people  and  exacerbation  of  violence  which  can 
easily  escalate  into  conflict  and  therefore  requires  an  international  response.  The  effects  of  CE 
are  well  represented  by  Sergio  Vieira  de  Mello: 5  “Breaches  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
law,  including  mutilation,  rape,  forced  displacement,  denial  of  the  right  to  food  and  medicines, 
diversion  of  aid  and  attacks  on  medical  personnel  and  hospitals  are  no  longer  inevitable  by¬ 
products  of  war.  They  have  become  the  means  to  achieve  a  strategic  goal.  As  a  result  even  low 
intensity  conflicts  generate  enonnous  human  suffering.  Humanitarian  needs  are  disproportionate 
to  the  scale  of  military  conflict.  Meeting  these  needs  has  become  more  difficult,  as  the  dividing 
line  between  soldiers  and  civilians  has  grown  blurred.”6  The  difficulty  of  CE  is  also  increased  by 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  actors,  ranging  from  government  authorities  to  non-state  entities 
(insurgents,  criminal  organizations,  NGOs,  private  organizations  etc.),  motivated  by  dissimilar 
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aims  and  agendas.  Therefore,  the  environment  is  much  more  intricate,  unpredictable  and  volatile 
than  the  modem  arena  where  conventional  operations  are  conducted.  However,  what  gives  CE 
their  unique  character  is  the  political  aspect.  “Some  situations  that  are  described  as  complex 
emergencies  could  also  be  argued  to  be,  in  effect,  deep  and  protracted  political  crisis  engendered 
by  profound  social  change,  or  sometimes  even  the  lack  of  it.  Most  emergencies  stem  from  the 
complex  interaction  among  a  wide  variety  of  social,  economic  and  political  factors.”7 

o 

The  similarities  of  those  aspects  explained  above  and  stability  operations  are  evident. 
Indeed,  we  believe  stability  operations  are  one  type  of  CE.  Since  CE  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
probable  form  of  conflict  in  the  future,  it  is  worthwhile  to  analyze  what  factors  can  contribute  to 
cause  the  military  to  be  successful.9 

How  To  Deal  With  Complex  Emergencies  To  Achieve  Success. 

CE  are  different  from  warfighting  because  while  the  latter  is  won  by  conducting  a  sequence 
of  battles,  the  former  can  be  won  by  conducting  a  sequence  of  confrontations. 10  A  confrontation  is 
defined  as  “a  situation  in  which  victory  consists  of  compelling,  persuading,  or  inducing  others  to 
submit  to  our  will  without,  if  possible,  using  violence,  although  violence,  as  well  as  other  threats 
and  inducements,  must  be  a  credible  part  of  our  armory.”11 

In  the  light  of  this  concept,  CE  are  anything  but  Clausewitzian.  Indeed,  military  operations 
in  response  to  CE  have  more  to  do  with  political  stability  and  humanitarian  assistance,  rather  than 
physically  compelling  an  enemy  to  submit  to  our  will.  “  In  these  situations,  “objectives  cannot  be 
achieved  by  force  alone:  the  weak  are  not  strong  enough  and  the  strong  face  an  enemy  that  avoids 
decisive  encounters  by  vanishing  into  the  environment.  Although  such  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  military,  they  can  succeed  only  by  reaching  a  political  solution,  and  this  solution  cannot  be 
reached  by  high  level  decision  makers  alone  because  it  must  be  grounded  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  foot-soldiers  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  weak.”  To  further  complicate  the  situation,  there  is  the 
requirement  of  cooperation  between  military  forces  and  NGOs  that  share  responsibility  for  mission 
objectives  and  must  take  them  over  when  the  military  leaves.  Military  commanders  must  negotiate 
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with  conflicting  parties  rather  than  fight  them. 14  Thus,  to  be  successful  in  this  environment,  military 
skills  are  essential,  but  also  impartiality,  neutrality,  empathy,  moral  courage  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  restraint  in  the  use  of  force.  Skills  that  normally  are  not  part  of  the  military  toolbox  are 
vital. 

Due  to  the  high  level  of  uncertainty  that  characterizes  the  environment  in  which  CE 
develops,  any  minor  scale  event  at  the  tactical  level  could  have  unforeseen  effects  at  the  political 
and  military  strategic  level. 15  CE  are  affected  by  a  “fog  of  peace”  that  is  as  infamous  as 
Clausewitz's  “fog  of  war.”16  Like  Clausewitz’s  idea,  the  fog  of  peace  rejects  the  notion  that 
outcomes  can  be  precisely  predicted  or  that  there  is  a  prescribed  rulebook  for  success  that  any 
military  can  follow.17  The  complexity  of  such  a  situation  is  explained  by  Thomas  Britt:  “unclear 
rules  of  engagement  for  defense,  lack  of  proper  training  for  the  mission,  restricted  ability  to  act  in 
the  face  of  threat  or  abuse,  unclear  standard  to  judge  if  a  mission  is  successful,  question  about  the 
relevance  of  peacekeeping  mission  to  a  “soldier  identity,”  soldier  doubts  about  their  ability  to  truly 
alter  the  stalemate,  concerns  about  having  to  switch  from  being  a  peacekeeper  to  being  a  warrior, 
questions  about  whether  the  military  will  reward  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations,  and 

i  o 

questions  about  the  overall  importance  of  peacekeeping  operations.”  The  situation  the  military 
faces  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional  warfighting  training  received.  There  are  cultural  issues, 
problems  with  the  welfare,  food,  shelter  of  traumatized  populations;  issues  of  government;  cultural, 
ethnic  and  religious  problems;  historical  issues;  economic  matters  to  deal  with  that  are  not  part  of 
the  METT  [Mission,  Enemy,  Terrain  and  weather,  Troops  and  Time  available]  process 
necessarily.19 

Therefore,  success  in  CE  requires  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  and  holistic  approach  to 
simultaneously  address  all  the  aspects  of  the  crisis:  humanitarian,  political,  economic,  military  and 
security.  Even  if  this  is  not  a  job  for  soldiers,  it  is  clear  that  only  soldiers  can  do  it  due  to  the  fact 
they  are  the  first  to  reach  the  theatre  of  operation  until  the  situation  becomes  safe  enough  to  allow 
other  agencies  to  operate. 
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In  the  CE  environment  other  tasks  have  become  important:  the  ability  to  train  local  security 
forces,  to  improve  or  rebuild  local  infrastructures,  to  create  jobs  and,  overall,  to  interact  with  the 
local  population.  These  new  kind  of  missions  performed  by  military  organizations  require  new 
training  and  education  programs.  Indeed,  without  a  proper  education,  tailored  training  and 
appropriate  force  structure,  the  military  could  experience  difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  temper  their 
war-fighter  (warrior  spirit)  attitude.  To  deal  effectively  with  CE,  the  long-established  military 
training  programs  used  to  prepare  the  soldier  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation’s  wars  are  only  partially 
useful  to  soldiers’  preparation. 

The  focus  is  to  strengthen  or  to  remodel  the  framework  of  the  society-  and  this  task  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations.  Therefore,  in  order  to  succeed  in  CE,  a 
vital  skill  for  a  soldier  is  the  ability  not  only  to  connect  with  the  local  population,  but  also  to  interact 
with  a  broad  range  of  actors  such  as  NGOs,  IOs  and  media  representatives.  However,  the  focus  on 
the  “human”  interaction  often  implies  the  willingness  to  accept  higher  risks,  especially  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  mission.  Indeed,  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  level  of  force  protection,  allowing  the 
troops  not  to  wear  helmets,  flak  jackets  or  to  carry  heavy  weapons,  could  be  very  helpful  in  the 
process  to  facilitate  the  contact  with  other  actors  in  the  theatre  of  operation.  -  In  this  situation  we 
strongly  believe  that  an  appropriate  level  of  force  protection  could  be  assured  through  an  alternative 

O'X 

system,  such  as  civil  military  activities  aimed  to  win  “hearts  and  minds”  of  the  population.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  human  connection  between  the  local  population  and  military  forces,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  latter  becomes  part  of  the  local  environment.  Therefore,  the  locals  must  perceive 
the  soldier  as  one  of  them.  In  this  context,  the  technological  aspects  of  the  military  loose 
importance,  while  the  qualities  of  the  human  being  become  essential. 

In  this  kind  of  environment,  bottom-up  initiative  and  autonomous  decision  making  of  lower 

24 

hierarchical  levels  can  profoundly  affect  operations. 

The  Unexpected  Incidence  Of  The  Human  Factor  In  The  Italian  Soldier 

25 

We  have  decided  to  investigate  Italy  as  a  military  force  contributor  to  deal  with  CE.- 
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Within  her  broad  experience  of  military  deployments  in  CE,  we  have  decided  to  consider  three 
major  deployments  -  Lebanon,  Somalia  and  Albania  -  as  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  ability  to  be 
connected  with  the  indigenous  inhabitants  and  act  as  part  of  the  local  environment. 

Since  its  first  major  deployment  in  Lebanon,  Italy  was  not  an  exception,  compared  to  other 
countries.  Besides  a  sound  military  training  and  few  weeks  of  PK  preparation  -  more  than  anything 
else  focused  on  how  to  set  up  a  checkpoint  -  Italian  soldiers  had  no  special  or  specific  preparation 
that  could  be  identified  as  different  from  the  one  received  from  other  peacekeepers.  When  the 
Lebanese  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  requested  the  intervention 
of  an  international  military  force,  Italy  agreed  with  the  US  and  France  to  deploy  the  2nd  Bersaglieri 
“Governolo  ”  battalion,-  as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force  (MNF). 

The  structure  of  the  three  military  contingents  was  similar:  light  infantry  units  protected  by 
armor  and  artillery.  A  naval  force  was  deployed  in  Lebanese  waters,  while  the  British  bases  in 
Cyprus  served  as  an  air  support  base.  The  Italian  Navy  made  a  considerable  effort  to  maintain  in 
those  waters  a  naval  formation,  yet  the  Italian  Task  Force  proved  to  be  very  different  from  the 
French  and  US.  Indeed,  Italy  decided  to  give  a  low  war-fighting  character  to  her  contingent;  Rome 
never  wanted  its  troops  to  be  perceived  as  an  occupation  force.  Such  a  line,  more  oriented  toward  a 
peacekeeping  kind  of  operation,  focused  more  on  interaction  with  the  local  population  and  less  on 
force  projection,  required  willingness  to  accept  higher  risks  in  case  of  attacks,  but  in  the  end  proved 
to  be  very  successful.  The  difference  in  number  of  casualties  cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in 
area  of  operation  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italians  were  deployed  in  an  area  of  Beirut  as  difficult  as 
any  other  sector  of  the  town.  The  Italian  contingent  deployed  in  Lebanon  “operated  as  part  of  the 
local  environment  and  it  became  an  active  element  in  restoring  normal  living  conditions.  Its  soldiers 
were  provided  with  the  training  required  to  acquaint  them  with  the  cultural,  political  and  social 
situation  of  the  people  among  whom  they  worked. . .  the  Italians  carefully  nurtured  contact  with  the 
ordinary  citizens  and  the  political  leaders  in  the  area.”  The  military  hospital  was  successfully  used 
as  a  tool  to  become  part  of  the  local  environment,  providing  free  health  care  to  more  than  65000 
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locals.33 

In  order  to  become  part  of  the  local  environment,  it  is  essential  that  the  presence  of  troops  is 
as  unintrusive  as  possible.  US  Marine  Major  Ronald  F.  Baczkowski  explains  this  aspect.  According 
to  Baczkowski,  “. .  .Whenever  senior  Marines  spoke  of  the  Italian  peacekeeping  force,  they  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  contingent  because  of  its  professionalism  and  ability  to  carry  out  one  of 
the  hardest  missions  in  the  center  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps.  Additionally,  the  Italians  kept 
the  same  Commanding  General,  Brigadier  General  Angioni,  and  his  staff  in  Lebanon  for  the  entire 
length  of  MNF  II.  Interestingly,  the  Italians  did  not  suffer  the  same  type  of  terrorist  attack 
experienced  by  the  USMNF  and  the  French.”34  General  Angioni  has  very  well  represented  the  non- 
intrusive  character  of  the  Italian  mission,  when  he  explained  the  approach  he  used  to  find  a  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  contingent.  Indeed,  as  suggested  by  the  Lebanese  liaison  officers  attached  to 
the  Italian  contingent,  Angioni  decided  not  to  use  schools  and  public  buildings  and  looked  for 

35 

buildings  not  important  for  the  recovery  of  the  local  society  and  economy. 

The  overall  performance  of  the  contingent  was  built  around  the  behavior  of  every  single 
soldier.  In  the  case  of  the  Italians,  nobody  had  previous  experience  in  military  deployment  abroad. 
We  believe  that  the  “human  factor,”  in  terms  of  sense  of  responsibility,  commonsense  and 
education,  as  well  as  respect  for  human  rights  and  lack  of  prejudices  made  the  inexpert  Italian 
Soldier  the  most  suitable  in  the  complex  Lebanese  environment. 

In  1992,  Italy  deployed  a  largely  draftee-based  military  contingent  in  Somalia  as  part  of  the 
UN  effort  to  pacify  the  region.  The  approach  adopted  by  the  contingent  was  coherent  with  the 
previous  experience  in  Lebanon.  Indeed,  according  to  Gen.  Bruno  Loi,  the  Italian  intervention 
was  twofold:  on  the  one  side,  it  was  focused  on  the  need  to  make  the  environment  secure  while,  on 
the  other  side,  provided  the  necessary  military  force  to  deliver  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  local 
population.  The  contingent  focused  on  dialogue  as  a  means  to  get  in  touch  with  the  locals  rather 
than  basing  the  actions  on  the  use  of  force.  “We  did  not  want  to  be  considered  an  arrogant 
occupation  force”  said  Gen.  Bruno  Loi.  38  The  outcome  of  this  approach  was  the  different  level  of 
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security  and  stability  between  the  Italian  and  American  sectors.  Indeed,  while  in  the  American 
sector  the  level  of  hostility  was  constantly  high,  in  the  Italian’s  the  situation  was  very  safe  and  calm. 
The  different  approach  is  well  explained  by  Gen.  Bruno  Loi:  “Once  realized  the  locals  may  have 
been  hostile,  the  Americans  acted  without  half  measures.  On  the  contrary  the  Italians  continued 
teaching  the  children  how  to  till  the  soil.” 

In  this  context,  a  fundamental  role  was  played  by  the  decision  to  restrain  as  much  as  possible 
the  use  of  force.  A  good  example  is  given  by  the  Italians  as  they  had  to  regain  control  of  check 
point  “Pasta,”  previously  lost  after  an  ambush  in  July  1993. 40  The  decision  to  avoid  the  use  of  force 
to  regain  the  position  was  clearly  motivated  by  some  important  considerations.  Indeed,  while  the  re¬ 
occupation  with  use  of  overwhelming  force  was  applicable  and  realistic,  it  was  not  desirable  in  the 
light  of  the  possible  consequences.41  The  confrontation  with  local  warlords  would  have  caused 
many  civilian  casualties,  very  likely  exacerbating  the  relations  with  the  locals,  and  thus  exposing 
the  units  to  a  dangerous  escalation  of  violence.  42  Through  an  intense  intelligence  activity  and  a  firm 
mediation  conducted  by  the  contingent  commander,  the  Italians  regained  the  checkpoint.  In  General 
Loi’s  words,  “the  only  winner  in  the  battle  to  reoccupy  the  check  point  has  been  rationality.”43 

General  Loi’s  decision  making  confirms  that  in  CE  “a  Commander  needs  to  have  a  clear 
picture  of  the  various  confrontations  he  is  in,  his  objectives  for  each  one,  and  how  one  leads  to 
another.  ‘Winning’  a  confrontation  means  obtaining  his  objectives.  However,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
war-fighting  Commander  may  win  a  campaign  even  though  he  does  not  win  every  battle  (he  may 
avoid  some,  and  accept  a  lesser  outcome  in  others),  so  a  peace  support  Commander  need  not  win 
every  confrontation.  He  must  conduct  each  one  with  an  eye  to  those  that  will  come  later,  and 
achieve  his  mission  objectives  through  conducting  a  sequence  of  confrontations  in  which  the 
resolution  of  one  leads  to  another  until  all  parties  are  brought  into  compliance.”44  With  the  decision 
to  avoid  any  retaliation  as  a  consequence  of  the  Italian  losses  in  the  fighting  at  “Pasta,”  General 
Loi’s  showed  the  ideal  form  of  military  leadership45  to  be  performed  in  CE.  Indeed,  he  was  able  to 
provide  purpose,  direction  and  motivation  to  his  own  troops,  inspiring  soldiers  to  do  things  against 
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their  natural  instinct  to  react  violently,  to  continue  carrying  out  the  mission  for  the  greater  good  of 
the  local  population.46 

In  autumn  1991,  Italy  deployed  5,000  unarmed  troops  to  Albania  to  conduct  Operation 
Pelican  to  deliver  and  to  distribute  humanitarian  aids  to  the  civil  population.  The  majority  of  the 
contingent  was  based  on  conscripts.  The  troops  were  asked  to  perform  essentially  logistical  tasks, 
organizing  convoys  to  deliver  food  in  very  remote  localities  of  the  countries.  The  operation  was 
successfully  executed  and  the  conscripts  did  not  encounter  many  problems  so  common  with 
professionals  deployed  for  low  intensity  operations:  stress,47  motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and 
cohesion.48 

How  To  Preserve  The  Human  Factor  In  The  Armed  Forces 

We  believe  that  military  professionalism  can  be  adequate  to  the  new  tasks  requested  by 
Complex  Emergencies.  However,  the  increasing  complexities  of  the  environment  requires  for  any 
future  Anny  that  the  “natural  skills”  observed  in  the  Italian  Soldier  -  such  as  the  capability  to  cope 
with  new  situations,  a  high  level  of  empathy  to  allow  a  better  understanding  of  the  local  situation 
and  culture,  the  aptitude  to  accept  a  certain  level  of  uncertainty  without  stress  consequences  and  the 
moral  courage  to  restrain  the  use  of  force  -  must  be  translated  into  education,  training  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  those,  structural  changes  in  the  military  organization.  Training  and  education 
provide  guiding  principles,  while  the  structure  is  the  framework  to  deal  with  changing 
circumstances.  Those  are  the  tools  used  to  provide  soldiers  the  skills  to  use  their  judgement 
assertively  in  reaction  to  completely  new  situations. 

Education.  “ Ignorance  lowers  and  disgraces  the  military  and  often  the  entire  stated9 

The  war-fighter  ethos  and  mindset  push  the  soldier  to  get  the  job  done  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  return  home  with  no  desire  to  understand  the  native’s  culture  or  to  live  among 
them.  Vice  versa  the  soldier  prepared  to  deal  with  CE  needs  to  learn  how  vital  it  is  to  understand  the 
native’s  culture.  Learning  requires  an  open-minded  approach  and  the  will  to  comprehend 
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differences.  In  this  process  time  is  essential  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  must  develop  a  good  degree 
of  patience. 

The  aim  of  the  education  must  focus  on  the  other-than-fighting  skills,  and  on  the  abilities 
that  must  be  developed  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  the  locals  as  impartial.  “Critical  thinking, 
professionally  grounded  in  the  controlled  application  of  violence,  yet  exposed  to  a  broad  array  of 
expertise  not  normally  considered  as  a  part  of  traditional  military  functions,  will  help  create  the 
capacity  to  rapidly  shift  cognitively  to  a  new  environment.”50 

We  believe  impartiality  and  empathy  are  probably  the  most  important  objectives  for  a 
military  organization  to  achieve  in  CE.  Indeed,  if  perceived  to  be  impartial  such  an  organization  can 
gain  trust,  confidence  and,  as  a  consequence,  cooperation  from  all  the  actors  in  the  theatre  of 
operation.  However,  the  path  for  the  future  Anny  to  enhance  the  capability  to  be  impartial  runs 
through  the  capability  to  empathize  with  the  locals.  This  aim  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
learning  to  appreciate  cultural  differences,  foreign  languages,51  history  of  the  country  and  people  of 
the  theatre  where  the  deployment  will  take  place. 

An  educational  path  adequate  to  the  non-conventional  theatres  of  operation  should  then  be 
oriented  to  mitigate  the  war-fighter  mindset  and  reinforce  the  ability  to  cope  with  many  different 
actors  in  an  uncertain  environment.  Therefore,  communication  techniques,  cross-cultural 
knowledge,  public  opinion  understanding,  cultural  and  religious  diversity  awareness  and  problem 
solving  and  decision-making  in  conflicts  are  the  new  skills  required  at  every  level  to  reach  the 
educational  excellence  required  to  be  successful  in  CE. 

Training.  In  order  to  successfully  deal  with  complex  emergencies  a  different  approach  than  in 
combat  operations  is  required.  We  strongly  believe  that  an  effective  force  in  complex  emergencies 
does  not  need  to  be  a  skilled  combat  unit  first.  Indeed,  while  a  “conventional”  military  operation 
normally  requires  the  application  of  decisive  force  to  fight  and  defeat  the  enemy,  in  CE  the  case 
might  be  exactly  the  opposite.  The  military  must  be  trained  to  restrain  the  use  of  force,  and  apply  it 
in  the  proper  way  only  when  required  by  the  situation.  So  that,  if  in  the  first  case  the  military  should 
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develop  both  instinct  and  skills  to  be  a  warfighter,  in  the  latter  the  requirements  are  different,  closer 
to  those  of  law  enforcement  units.  Indeed,  the  ability  to  deal  with  civilians  and  at  the  same  time 
identify  threats  among  people  not  wearing  an  uniform  are  definitely  different  from  those  of  the 
conventional  soldier  who  is  trained  to  identify  threats  in  other  soldiers  wearing  different  unifonns. 

The  "weapons"  of  the  peacekeeper  in  achieving  his  objectives  are  those  of  negotiation, 

52 

mediation,  quiet  diplomacy  and  reasoning,  tact  and  the  patience  of  a  Job,  not  the  self-loading  rifle. 

The  Italian  Army  has  acquired  a  very  extensive  experience  in  dealing  with  a  low  threat 
civilian  environment.  Indeed,  starting  from  the  1990’s,  the  Army  has  been  deployed  within  the 
Homeland  to  support  law  enforcement  units  to  maintain  public  order  and  to  fight  organized 
criminality/  Moreover,  it  has  been  employed  to  cooperate  with  many  other  organizations  in  any 
case  of  environmental  disaster  as  part  of  a  national  civil  protection  force. 

However,  the  training  of  a  CE  force  cannot  be  limited  to  add  some  tasks  additional  to  the 
nonnal  warfighter  routine  such  as  escorting  convoys,  performing  personal  security  operations, 
conducting  check  point  operations.  Indeed,  the  training  must  focus  on  the  principle  of  the  use  of 
force  only  in  self-defense  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  every  difficult  situation  in  CE  can  be  faced 
peacefully.  The  effective  implementation  of  negotiation  techniques  implies  the  aptitude  to 
understand  other  cultures  as  well  as  the  ability  to  work  in  a  joint,  combined,  interagency 
environment.  Therefore,  the  use  of  force  must  be  seen  as  unnecessary  and  counterproductive  as  well 
as  the  ethic  of  engaging  an  opponent  with  the  limited  aim  to  obtain  a  military  victory  as  the  sole 
role  of  soldiers.  In  this  context,  moral  courage  to  make  decisions  to  restrain  the  use  of  force  plays 
the  most  important  role.  Therefore,  leaders  at  any  level  must  be  trained  to  further  develop  this 
private  fonn  of  courage,  this  fonn  of  conscience  that  can  often  be  an  even  tougher  challenge  than 
physical  courage,  especially  in  peacetime.54 

Utilizing  the  military  in  response  to  CE  entails  an  intellectual  shift  from  the  warfighter  ethos 
and  mind-set  towards  a  civil-military  philosophy.55  This  means  that  the  soldier  must  also  be  trained 
to  deal  with  behavioral,  emotional,  and  social  implications.  Preparing  the  new  multi-role  units 
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personnel  to  be  ready  to  operate  in  a  CE  environment  requires  a  less  extensive  military  training  plan 
than  a  conventional  unit’s,  focused  on  other-than-war  activities  rather  than  warfighting.  The  aim  of 
specialized  training  is  to  acquire  specific  skills  to  successfully  conduct  a  wide  array  of  activities 
ranging  from  establishing  basic  local  services  such  as  the  repair,  maintenance,  or  construction  of 
infrastructure  (roads,  schools,  industrial  facilities,  hospitals,  water  and  sewage  facilities)  to  the 
capacity  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  such  as  civil  administration  and  medical  assistance  to 
refugee  and  indigent  populations.  Such  activities,  aimed  to  meet  people’s  urgent  needs,  have 
tremendous  effects  on  the  local  populace,  helping  the  military  to  rapidly  win  hearts  and  minds  while 
increasing  the  chances  for  stability  and  peace. 

Moreover,  while  every  single  officer  should  be  instructed  on  meeting  and  negotiation 
techniques,  every  single  soldier  in  the  units  must  be  trained  in  low-level  negotiations,  arbitration  of 
disputes  and  conciliatory  techniques.  The  training  should  aim  to  increase  the  single  soldier’s  ability 
to  deal  with  unexpected  situations  using  the  lowest  level  of  force.  Therefore,  it  should  be  conducted 
in  mock-ups  of  urban  environment,  with  soldiers  performing  role  playing  kind  of  scenarios, 
engaged  to  solve  conflict  resolution  problems,  dealing  with  group  dynamics,  and  exposed  to 
different  situations  that  require  the  employment  of  different  levels  of  force  in  response  to  a  variety 
of  provocative  and  aggressive  behaviours. 

Future  operations  in  response  to  complex  emergencies  will  be  combined  and  joint. 

Therefore,  the  Anny  should  become  a  proponent  of  joint  and  combined  cross  training  programs, 
aimed  to  increase  the  training  level,  enhancing  experience  in  Multinational/Allied/Coalition 
procedures  and  to  boost  mutual  understanding  among  allies. 

Structure.  Often,  the  adjustment  of  the  military  structure  occurs  according  to  the  country’s 
innovators  ideas  about  future  conflicts.  To  be  ready  to  face  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  future 
Army  should  be  organized  into  two  separate  and  different  kind  of  units:  combat  and  specialized. 
Combat  units  are  to  focus  on  conventional  symmetric  and  asymmetric  conflicts,  while  the 
specialized  units  are  to  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  niche  functions  of  CE,  from  peacekeeping  to 
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nation  building.  The  combination  of  these  two  types  of  units  will  allow  the  Army  to  successfully 
face  any  conflicts  in  the  range  between  conventional  war  and  nation  building. 

Because  the  majority  of  modern  armies  are  of  the  all-volunteer  force  model,  many  of  the 
non-military  skills  that  used  to  characterize  the  conscripts  are  missing.  Volunteers  are  less 
representative  of  all  segments  that  compose  the  civilian  society  than  the  conscripts.  However,  the 
Army  still  needs  those  skills  to  be  successful  in  CE.  The  Italian  Army  could  provide  a  possible 
solution  to  be  studied.  The  Italian  Army  is  a  complete  volunteer  organization.56  However,  2005  was 
the  last  year  in  the  transition  from  conscript  system  to  fully  professional  organization.  In  this 
context,  the  figure  of  the  Yearly  Service  Volunteer  (VFA)  is  playing  a  fundamental  role.  Indeed,  the 
VFA  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  service,  which  is  still  perceived  like  a  substitute  for  conscription. 
Because  the  volunteers  who  join  this  system  are  conscious  of  the  temporariness  of  their  contract, 
they  do  not  break  their  ties  with  the  civilian  society.  Indeed,  they  still  remain  members  of  the 
society  without  completely  merging  in  the  military’s.  Under  the  conscript  Army  model,  the  military 
service  was  a  duty  for  every  male  citizen  by  the  Italian  Constitution  with  the  purpose  to  defend  the 
Homeland.57  Because  the  source  for  the  recruits  was  the  entire  Italian  society,  recruits  had  a  broad 
range  of  motivations  and  skills  other  than  military.  Indeed,  in  every  conscript  army,  the  soldier  was 
very  representative  of  the  civilian  society  and  the  barracks  became  the  place  where  different  social 
classes  could  come  in  touch.  Moreover,  because  the  period  of  enlistment  was  limited  to  one  year, 
the  link  between  the  soldier  and  the  society  remained  strong,  because  the  conscript  was  well  aware 
that  he  would  return  back  to  civilian  life  very  soon.  Because  his  participation  in  military  life  was 
only  provisional,  he  never  switched  from  a  civilian  to  a  military  mind-set.  This  factor  played  a 
fundamental  role  when,  unexpectedly,  conscripts  offered  positive  performances  when  deployed  in 
PKOs  and  humanitarian  operations. 

Therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  to  reorganize  the  future  Anny  with  VFA  units  in  order  to 
replicate  the  “conscripts”  environment  with  semi-professionals.  Those  units,  at  regimental  level59 
must  provide  the  wider  range  of  capabilities  required  to  successfully  deal  with  CE  and  post  conflicts 
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operations.  Such  units  should  be  entirely  composed  (officers,  NCOs  and  troops)  of  reservists, 
signals,  engineers,  logisticians,  medics,  civil  military  cooperation  specialists,  equipped  with  suitable 
gear  to  be  employed  also  in  the  event  of  civil  disaster  and  natural  catastrophe.  Indeed,  we  believe 
that  the  ideal  kind  of  leadership  required  to  successfully  lead  such  units  is  definitely  different  from 
the  combat  units.  The  units’  leaders  grounding  should  be  focused  more  on  specific  professional 
knowledge  (leadership  for  competence)  rather  than  pure  military  combat  competence. 

While  the  presence  of  combat  arms  personnel  in  this  kind  of  units  should  be  avoided,  the 
possibility  of  embedding  civilians  (either  contractors,  NGOs  representatives  or  interagency 
personnel)  and  small  units  of  Carabinieri60  must  be  considered.  The  results  would  be  multi-role 
task-organized  units  which  are  very  flexible,  suitable  to  accomplish  a  very  broad  range  of  tasks,  but 
strongly  oriented  to  conduct  operations  other  than  war  in  an  environment  where  a  close  contact  with 
the  local  population  is  the  priority. 

These  units  are  organized  in  modules  and  therefore  can  detach  specialist  teams,  platoons, 
organic  companies  as  "plug  and  play"  forces  or  deploy  as  organic  regiments  according  to  the  need 
in  the  theater  of  operation.  Their  combat  capability  should  be  limited  to  self-defense,  and  they 
should  be  prepared  to  use  non-lethal  weapons.61  For  this  reason,  according  to  the  scale  of  violence 
that  characterized  the  theater  of  operation,  such  multi-role  units  must  be  deployed  as  part  of  a 
combat  unit,  to  increase  the  capability  to  fight  of  the  contingent.  The  correct  task  organization  of  the 
unit  according  to  the  specific  operation  to  be  conducted  will  be  of  fundamental  importance.  Indeed, 
if  the  situation  is  stable,  the  majority  of  the  unit  deployed  will  be  composed  of  the  multi-role 

62 

personnel,  while  a  small  element  of  combat  personnel  will  function  as  reserve  or  extraction  force. 
Yet,  if  the  level  of  violence  is  high,  the  unit  to  be  deployed  can  be  structured  with  some  more  robust 
combat  modules.  Therefore,  the  capability  of  the  military  contingent  deployed  to  generate  and  apply 
lethal  force  in  a  co-ordinated  and  concentrated  manner  as  and  when  needed,  is  provided  by  the 
combination  of  the  multi-role  modules  and  the  combat  components. 

Conclusion 
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The  changing  to  the  new  professional  model  in  Italy  is  considered  the  proper  way  to  guarantee, 
finally,  the  necessary  functionality  to  the  military  instrument,  in  order  to  fully  and  properly 
accomplish  the  assigned  tasks,  especially  those  related  to  the  obligations  of  Italy  originating  from  it 
belonging  to  International  Organizations  as  the  European  Union  and  to  the  NATO.  Indeed  it  has 
been  very  much  welcomed  by  the  Italian  military  establishment.  However,  with  the  switch  to  the 
professional  model,  the  Italian  Army  like  many  others  lost  many  capabilities.  Among  them,  the 
most  important  is  the  one  offered  by  the  conscripts,  with  their  naturally  developed  capability  to 
successfully  interact  with  other  people/actors. 

The  reorganization  of  the  future  Army  with  the  development  of  a  multi-role  component  to 
be  built  up  in  parallel  to  the  combat  component,  will  enhance  its  capabilities  to  successfully  deal 
with  CE.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  will  not  be  one  task  among 
the  many  assigned  to  the  professional  soldier  anymore,  but  it  will  become  “the  task”  for  the 
designated  units.  So  that,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  addition  to  the  standard  military  tasks  assigned  to 
the  combat  forces,  the  Anny  will  be  able  to  efficiently  undertake  a  wide  range  of  activities  related 
to  the  economy,  living  conditions  and  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  Country  where  operations 
are  conducted,  thanks  to  the  multi-role  units. 

Experience  dictates  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  building  an  effective  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  the  myriad  of  other  actors  operating  in  the  same  CE  enviromnent. 
However  we  believe  the  specialized  training  and  education  to  be  provided  to  all  the  personnel  in  the 
units,  in  conjunction  with  the  perception  of  a  “less  warrior”  soldier,  will  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
military  to  interact  with  other  organizations.  This  factor  will  definitely  help  to  overcome  the  natural 
friction  developed  among  all  the  diverse  actors  and  it  will  powerfully  contribute  to  build  an 
effective  partnership  with  many  of  them.  The  new  multi-role  system  will  be  demonstrated  to  be 
efficient  and  cost  effective.  Indeed,  in  its  specialized  components  it  possesses  a  broad  panoply  of 
civil  as  well  as  military  capabilities  relevant  to  successfully  operate  within  the  whole  spectrum  of 
conflict. 
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We  also  strongly  believe  that  the  operational  contribution  the  multi-role  units  could  give  in  a 
CE  environment  is  fundamental.  The  capabilities  to  build  ex-novo  or  re-establish  the  essential 
services  and  infrastructures  in  the  theatre  of  operation  is  a  major  contribution  to  eradicate  armed 
resistance.  Indeed,  as  experienced  in  Iraq  by  Gen.  Chiarelli,  “The  task  force’s  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  establishing  essential  city  services  came  from  analysis  of  enemy  actions  in  relation  to 
current  infrastructure.  Cell  congregations,  red  zones,  and  anti  coalition,  antigovernment  religious 
rhetoric  originated  from  those  areas  of  Baghdad  characterized  by  low  electrical  distribution,  sewage 
running  raw  through  the  streets,  little  to  no  potable  water  distribution,  and  no  solid  waste  pickup. 
Concurrently,  unemployment  rates  rocketed  in  these  extremely  impoverished  areas  and  health  care 
was  almost  nonexistent.  A  direct  correlation  existed  between  the  level  of  local  infrastructure  status, 

63 

unemployment  figures,  and  attacks  on  U.S.  soldiers.” 
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